


UNITED ORDERS 

“United orders’’ refers to the cooperative enter¬ 
prises established in LDS communities of the 
Great Basin, Mexico, and Canada during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century in an effort to 
better establish ideal Christian community and 
group economic self-sufficiency. The roots go back 
to Joseph Smith’s 1831 revelations outlining the 
law of CONSECRATION and stewardship as the 
foundation for the ideal community. Economic 
goals of consecration included relative income 
equality, group self-sufficiency, and the elimina¬ 
tion of poverty (see economic history of the 
church). Under this plan, the head of each family 
would consecrate or deed all real and personal 
property to the Presiding Bishop of the Church 
and would receive, in turn, a stewardship, or “in¬ 
heritance,’ from consecrated property. Thereaf¬ 
ter, Church members would consecrate annually 
all surplus production from their stewardships to 
the bishop’s storehouse. This system functioned 
briefly in a few LDS communities in the Midwest 
during the 1830s; in the Great Basin, Church 
members prepared deeds of consecration in 1855- 
1858, but they were never acted upon. 

During the 1860s President Brigham Young 
reemphasized economic cooperation and self-suffi¬ 
ciency, and a network of more than 150 coopera¬ 
tive mercantile and manufacturing enterprises was 


established in the region (see PIONEER economy). 
Designed to promote unity and to reduce depend¬ 
ence on non-Mormon merchants and traders, the 
cooperatives did not require consecration of prop¬ 
erty but issued and sold shares of stock and paid 
wages and dividends. Among the most successful 
cooperatives was the Brigham City Mercantile and 
Manufacturing Association, which operated forty 
departments and encompassed the economic activ¬ 
ity of the entire community. President Young saw 
this cooperative movement as an important step 
toward the ideal society but recognized that a more 
comprehensive system was necessary to reach his 
political and economic goals. 

Three events undoubtedly influenced Brig¬ 
ham Young to introduce the United Order system 
in 1874. First, completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869 led to an influx of Gentiles into the 
territory. The accompanying individualistic and 
competitive attitudes and institutions of nine¬ 
teenth-century American capitalism seriously 
threatened to erode the bonds of selflessness and 
cooperation that held the LDS social fabric to¬ 
gether. Second, congressional bills designed to 
reduce LDS political and economic power and in¬ 
dividual rights led to persecution, including the 
arrest of Brigham Young in 1871. Third, the Panic 
of 1873 brought depression to Utah’s mining indus¬ 
try and loss of jobs and markets to Mormon labor¬ 
ers, farmers, and merchants. Faced with general 
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disruption of social, political, and economic life, 
Brigham Young introduced The United Order of 
Enoch. 

He organized the first united order at St. 
George, Utah, on February 9, 1874. The last 
known Church-authorized united order was orga¬ 
nized at Cave Valley, Chihuahua, Mexico, on Janu¬ 
ary 9, 1893. In the interim more than 200 united 
orders were organized in LDS communities in sev¬ 
eral mountain states, including Utah, Idaho, Wyo¬ 
ming, Arizona, and Nevada, mostly in 1874 and 
1875. This ambitious attempt to establish a utopian 
society was both a direct response to the forces that 
threatened LDS economic and political indepen¬ 
dence and a final effort by Brigham Young to build 
the ideal community envisioned by Joseph Smith 
(see city planning). 

Brigham Young saw the united order as an in¬ 
termediate step between the cooperatives of the 
1860s and Joseph Smith’s ideal community based 
on consecration and stewardship. Though they dif¬ 
fered from one another in form, nearly all united 
orders were organized as voluntary producer coop¬ 
eratives where, rather than working for fixed 
wages, members shared the net income of the en¬ 
terprise. United orders used two main types of 
producer cooperatives. In the St. George type, 
members contributed their economic property to 
the order and received dividends and labor income 
according to the relative amounts of capital and 
labor contributed. A governing board directed the 
enterprise. 

The second category of united orders was 
communal. Members contributed all their prop¬ 
erty to the order, shared more or less equally in 
the common product, and functioned, ate, and 
worked as a well-regulated family. This system is 
called the Orderville type, after the most famous of 
the united orders. Established in southern Utah in 
1875, the Orderville united order attained almost 
complete self-sufficiency. It produced its own 
food, fuel, fiber, and nearly all needed manufac¬ 
tured items, some of which it exported to other 
parts of the territory. The most successful of the 
communal-type orders, it disbanded in 1885. In 
addition to Orderville, communal united orders 
were established in several LDS communities in 
southern Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Mexico. 

The few united orders that were not producer 
cooperatives were patterned after the Brigham 
City united order (formerly the Brigham City Mer¬ 
cantile and Manufacturing Association), a joint- 


stock company with significant cooperative charac¬ 
teristics. The Brigham City-type united orders 
were intended to strengthen and reinforce existing 
cooperative arrangements. Such orders did not 
require consecration of all one’s property and labor 
but operated much like a profit-sharing capitalist 
enterprise, issuing dividends on stock and hiring 
labor. There was no necessary connection between 
owning stock in the united order and working for 
the order, although workers were encouraged to 
take part of their wages in stock. Several Brigham 
City-type united orders were established in north¬ 
ern Utah and southern Idaho. Wards in larger cit¬ 
ies in the territory used a modified Brigham City 
plan in which members pooled their capital to es¬ 
tablish a needed cooperative or corporate enter¬ 
prise. These enterprises were similar in many re¬ 
spects to stake welfare projects organized in the 
twentieth century as part of the Church welfare 
system. 

Brigham Young believed that pooling capital 
and labor would not only promote unity and self- 
sufficiency but would also provide increased pro¬ 
duction, investment, and consumption through 
specialization, division of labor, and economies of 
scale. In spite of some notable successes, however, 
the united order movement was relatively short¬ 
lived. Most of the St. George-type orders never 
fully operated or operated only briefly. When 
President Young died in 1877, most of the united 
orders had already failed. Some, like those in Or¬ 
derville and Brigham City, functioned successfully 
for a decade, and a very few continued in some 
form into the 1890s. At least one, a joint enterprise 
of the Logan Second and Third wards, survived 
into the twentieth century, selling out to private 
interests in 1909. Many factors combined to ham¬ 
per the united order movement, including uncer¬ 
tainty as to operating rules, influx of immigrants 
with no capital to contribute, internal disputes, dif¬ 
ficulties surrounding legal incorporation, and per¬ 
secution and federal prosecution of united order 
leaders. 

In spite of the short life of the movement, the 
united order was important to the development of 
LDS pioneer society and economy in several ways. 
First, the united order was an important vehicle 
for colonization of the inhospitable southern 
part of the Great Basin, where cooperation and 
organization were essential for survival. Second, 
the united order provided a mechanism through 
which Church leaders were able to promote eco- 
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nomic self-sufficiency. The diversification of Utah’s 
economy that resulted from this process helped 
Utah avoid the mineral-based economic colonial¬ 
ism experienced by other mountain states during 
the late nineteenth century. Finally, for Latter-day 
Saints of the time, the united order was a symbol of 
separateness from the world, a means of maintain¬ 
ing group identity in a hostile society, and a way of 
meeting their religious commitment to individual 
and group perfection. Today, the united order ex¬ 
perience remains in Mormon historical conscious¬ 
ness as a symbol of the more perfect society that 
Latter-day Saints believe will one day be achieved. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
was first organized in the United States. It is now 
known worldwide as one of the most distinctive 
and successful religions organized in America. Its 
members acknowledge that its American origins 
made possible much of its contemporary success. 
They also believe that the United States of Amer¬ 
ica is a divinely blessed land of promise and that it 
will continue to play a pivotal role in important 
events of the Restoration and the last days. 

Role in the Restoration of the Gospel. 
Latter-day Saints believe that the United States 
was divinely prepared as a suitable place for the 
prophesied RESTORATION OF THE GOSPEL OF 
jesus Christ. Their scriptures teach that God 
kept the Americas hidden from the rest of the 
world until the time had come when he could ac¬ 
complish his purpose and prepare the way for the 
American Republic (2 Ne. 1:8-9), that columbus 
was inspired in his discovery of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere (1 Ne. 13:12), and that the Lord governed 
and controlled the settling of the continent (1 Ne. 
13:13-19). The War of Independence, the ultimate 


victory of the colonies, the establishment of repre¬ 
sentative political institutions, and the peace and 
prosperity that prevailed in early nineteenth- 
century America were all divinely inspired and 
guided. 

By 1820, at the time the Restoration com¬ 
menced, political domination of the American con¬ 
tinents by European nations had ceased. The es¬ 
tablished state religions that had prevailed in the 
majority of the English colonies had been replaced 
by constitutional guarantees of the separation of 
church and state. Representative political insti¬ 
tutions and a commitment to individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom of 
assembly sustained unprecedented religious toler¬ 
ation and a spirit of inquiry. Economic arrange¬ 
ments largely free of the direction of governments 
or guilds contributed to a sense of freedom and a 
cascade of innovations. A vast, sparsely inhabited 
continent encouraged mobility and attracted the 
restless and those seeking a new life. This combi¬ 
nation of conditions provided fertile ground for es¬ 
tablishing a new church and enabling it to grow 
and flourish. 

A Promised Land with Responsibilities. 
Latter-day Saints view the American continent as a 
land “choice above all other lands” (1 Ne. 13:30). It 
is the land in which the new JERUSALEM will be 
established (3 Ne. 20:22). It is also a land whose 
security, prosperity, potential, and stature are con¬ 
ditioned by the actions of its inhabitants. Further, 
the land of America was designated to be a land of 
liberty for the Gentiles. It has been a land of lib¬ 
erty for the righteous. The Book of Mormon 
teaches that no king shall be raised up here and 
that those who seek to establish a king in this land 
shall perish (2 Ne. 10:11). 

Latter-day Saints believe that the United 
States is guaranteed protection against all other 
nations only on the condition of righteousness. It is 
a blessed land for all the inhabitants of the earth 
who will act righteously, but it is, and will be, 
cursed to those who will not act righteously (2 Ne. 
1:7; Ether 2:9-12). 

Not only is the United States a land of great 
promises, it is also a land with special responsibili¬ 
ties. It serves as a standard of liberty to the world, 
as a warning to oppressors, and as a star of hope to 
the oppressed (cf. O. Hyde, JD 6:368). The United 
States has a mission to be a benefactor to all na¬ 
tions. Moreover, it is to provide an example of 
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That We May Be Redeemed , by Harold I. Hopkinson (1988, oil on canvas, 4' X 5'). This 
painting hangs in the St. George Temple, where in 1877 the Founding Fathers of the United 
States appeared to Wilford Woodruff in a vision, asking that baptisms be performed on their 
behalf. Latter-day Saints believe that righteous men were raised up by God to establish a 
government of liberty and justice under the Constitution of the United States of America. 
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righteousness and good government to all people. 
It has a mission to teach the principles of freedom 
and religious liberty (Benson, pp. 588, 655). 

Reverence for the U.S. Constitution. Lat¬ 
ter-day Saints respect and revere the Declaration 
of Independence and the constitution of the 
united states as documents framed by the hands 
of wise men who were raised up and inspired by 
God (D&C 101:80). They recognize that the Con¬ 
stitution and the law of the land are the foundation 
of the people’s freedom (D&C 98:8; see also 
CONSTITUTIONAL law) and that its principle of 
freedom, which maintains “rights and privileges, 
belongs to all mankind, and is justifiable before” 
God (D&C 98:5). As a matter of loyalty to the mes¬ 
sage of God and in the service of their fellow citi¬ 
zens, Latter-day Saints are taught to uphold, de¬ 
fend, and cherish the Constitution. 

Speaking in the Doctrine and Covenants, the 
Lord instructs the Saints to observe the constitu¬ 
tional laws of the land, to uphold them by their 


votes, and to sustain good, wise, and honest offi¬ 
cials to administer them. In this sense, the Saints 
carry on much of an older American civil religion 
(see POLITICS: POLITICAL teachings). 

Attitude Toward the United States. 
During the first two decades following the organi¬ 
zation of the Church in 1830, the Latter-day Saints 
suffered much PERSECUTION within the bounda¬ 
ries of the United States. They were driven from 
Ohio to Missouri, to Illinois, and finally to the 
Rocky Mountains, which were not a part of the 
United States at that time (see politics: 
POLITICAL HISTORY). 

When expelled from the state of Missouri 
under an extermination order of its governor, 
they held that the federal government, by virtue of 
the Constitution, had the responsibility and power 
to protect and reinstate them in their rights. Presi¬ 
dent Martin Van Buren, when confronted with this 
request, replied, “Your cause is just, but I can do 
nothing for you” (HC 4:40, 80). 
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In 1845, following the martyrdom of Joseph 
smith, Brigham young addressed letters to all the 
governors of the states and territories in the 
Union, asking for asylum within their borders for 
the Latter-day Saints. All either were silent or 
flatly refused. Three members of Congress negoti¬ 
ated with the Saints to have them leave the con¬ 
fines of the United States. Ultimately, the main 
body of the Church left Nauvoo, the city they had 
founded and then the second-largest city in the 
state of Illinois, and, beginning in 1847, settled 
in the Great Basin in an area then governed by 
Mexico. 

This pattern of persecution did not weaken 
the Latter-day Saints’ attachment to the principles 
of free government. Upon arriving in the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake, they raised the American flag 
and announced their determination to live under 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Notwithstanding the martyrdom of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith and the sustained persecu¬ 
tion suffered by the Saints as a whole, they were 
able to differentiate the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States consistent with it from the 
cruel and illegal deeds committed against Church 
members in various states of the Union. The 
Church and its members have continued to see the 
Constitution and laws of the United States as a po¬ 
tential and real source of protection for their wor¬ 
ship, as is reflected in a number of court cases in¬ 
volving these issues (see legal and judicial 
history). 

Latter-day Saints in the United States. 
During the early period of the Church’s history, 
the United States was a place of gathering. Tens 
of thousands of converts, principally from England 
and Europe, journeyed across the Atlantic Ocean 
and the American continent to the headquarters of 
the Church, first in Nauvoo and then in Salt Lake 
City. 

The economic opportunity and relative pros¬ 
perity enjoyed by members of the Church in the 
United States helped provide a strong financial 
base that has sustained a growing global missionary 
effort, the establishment and support of congrega¬ 
tions in developing countries, and humanitarian 
relief programs. By the middle of the twentieth 
century, the Church had become virtually a world¬ 
wide faith, a trend that accelerated sharply during 
the last half of the century. 

LDS wards and branches exist in all fifty 
states, with a heavy Latter-day Saint population in 


several Rocky Mountain and western states. By 
1990, Church membership in the United States 
had grown to more than 4 million, making it the 
sixth-largest religious denomination in the nation. 
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UNITY 

The LDS concept of unity focuses primarily on 
three doctrinal issues: the nature of the GODHEAD, 
relations among members of the Church, and the 
relation between a person and God, although it 
differs at some points from the tenets of traditional 
Christianity. 

LDS scriptures usually emphasize the sepa¬ 
rate identities of the members of the Godhead, hut 
sometimes describe them as one. This unity is 
understood to mean oneness of purpose and testi¬ 
mony—not identity of being. With respect to the 
Godhead, this means that although God the Fa¬ 
ther, his son Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost are 
three distinct beings, they are united in purpose. 
This precept was one of the first to be given to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith when, in 1820, he beheld 
both the Father and Son in his first vision (JS—H 
1:14-20). In that vision, the Father appeared and 
bore witness of the Son. LDS scriptures emphasize 
that the oneness of the Godhead derives partly 
from the fact that each member of the Godhead 
bears witness of the others (3 Ne. 11:35-36; 28:10- 
11; D&C 20:27-28). To the faithful in the New 
World, Christ taught the same doctrine that he had 
taught his disciples in the Old World—namely, 
that the members of the Godhead were one in pur¬ 
pose, glory, joy, and witness, and that this same 
oneness could be shared with his faithful followers 
(3 Ne. 19:29; 28:10; cf. John 17:20-22). This LDS 
understanding is at variance with the traditional 
concept of a mystical union of the members of the 
Godhead. 

For the members of the Church, “unity” re¬ 
fers to common aspirations, beliefs, and purposes, 
not to mystical or substantial union. In the Book of 
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Mormon, for example, the Savior explained that to 
become “one,” members must end disputations 
and contention (3 Ne. 11:22-28, 36). Latter-day 
Saints are taught that they must mitigate any con¬ 
dition that undermines unity among members, 
including significant economic and social distinc¬ 
tions (3 Ne. 6:10-16; 4 Ne. 1:24-35). Unity among 
members begins with the family (D&C 38:26-27). 
The concluding words of the Old Testament (Mai. 
4:5-6) describe how the earth must prepare for the 
second coming of the Savior by binding the hearts 
of the children to the fathers and the hearts of the 
fathers to the children. In fulfillment of this proph¬ 
ecy and under divine direction, Latter-day Saints 
perform ordinances in the temples of God that 
seal parents and children together, not only for the 
living but also for all those who have ever lived on 
this earth. The goal is not limited to family unity 
but includes the unity of all believing and worthy 
human beings. 

Jesus taught that unity among his followers 
witnesses to the world that he is the Christ (John 
17:20-26). Paul exhorts all to become “fel- 
lowcitizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God” (Eph. 2:19) and to “come in the unity of the 
faith” (Eph. 4:13). Zion refers to the community of 
believers who, through their unity in Christ, have 
become “of one heart and one mind” (Moses 7:18). 
Such unity of faith is achieved through individual 
obedience to the laws of God and through common 
dedication to the promotion of faithfulness among 
all human beings. 

The unity of God and human beings refers to 
the eventual personal reassociation of worthy men 
and women with God. Entry into mortal life brings 
about a separation from God, while compliance 
with the gospel of jesus Christ enables persons 
to overcome this separation and return to God 
through the at-one-ment mediated by Jesus 
Christ. Latter-day Saints believe that by progress¬ 
ing in knowledge and righteousness, human beings 
bring their lives into harmony with Christ’s and 
that upon resurrection the body and soul will be 
inseparably reunited and the exalted person will 
dwell with God forever. 

[See also Common Consent; Equality.] 
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UNIVERSITY OF DESERET 

On February 28, 1850, two and a half years after 
the pioneers entered Great Salt Lake Valley, the 
General Assembly of the State of deseret char¬ 
tered the University of Deseret, which eventually 
became the University of Utah. The founding of 
the university in the early years of Utah settle¬ 
ment, the first such institution west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, indicates the value Latter-day Saints placed 
on education. 

Although chartered as a university, the school 
had a humble beginning and slow and interrupted 
development in its early years. Its first term 
opened for men on November 11, 1850, in a pri¬ 
vate home in Salt Lake City. The second term 
opened in 1851 for both women and men and was 
held in the State House, known later as the Coun¬ 
cil House. After the third term, held in 1852, lack 
of funds closed the school. 

In 1867 the University of Deseret reopened, 
primarily as a business school, and in 1884 its first 



The old main building (University Hall) of the University 
of Deseret on Union Square in Salt Lake City (c. 1920), 
on the later site of West High School. The University of 
Deseret became the University of Utah in 1892. 
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building was constructed on the site now occupied 
by West High School. The first commencement 
exercises, in 1886, conferred ten normal (teaching) 
and two bachelor degrees. By the 1890s 400 stu¬ 
dents were enrolled, and B.A. and B.S. degrees 
were offered in classical, scientific, and normal 
programs. 

In 1892, four years before statehood, an 
amendment to the University of Deseret charter 
changed the name to the University of Utah. In 
1894, Congress granted sixty acres of land from 
Fort Douglas on the east bench of Salt Lake Valley 
to the university, which established its campus 
there. 

In the 1890s, a nationwide financial crisis and 
the competition of other institutions for students 
and funds threatened the fledgling state univer¬ 
sity. Responding to the crisis, the LDS Church 
discontinued its support of its own recently 
founded university in Salt Lake City and urged 
Latter-day Saints to “faithfully devote their influ¬ 
ence and energy ... to the University of Utah.” 
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UNPARDONABLE SIN 

The gravest of all sins is blasphemy against the 
holy ghost. One may speak even against Jesus 
Christ in ignorance and, upon repentance, be for¬ 
given, but knowingly to sin against the Holy Ghost 
by denying its influence after having received it is 
unpardonable (Matt. 12:31-32; Jacob 7:19; Alma 
39:6), and the consequences are inescapable. Such 
denial dooms the perpetrator to the hell of the sec¬ 
ond spiritual death ( TPJS , p. 361). This ex¬ 
treme judgment comes because the person sins 
knowingly against the light, thereby severing him¬ 
self from the redeeming grace of Christ. He is 
numbered with the sons OF perdition (D&C 
76:43). 

The Prophet Joseph smith explained, “No 
man can commit the unpardonable sin after the 
dissolution of the body, nor in this life, until he 
receives the Holy Ghost” (TPJS, p. 357). To com¬ 
mit the unpardonable sin, a person “must receive 
the Holy Ghost, have the heavens opened unto 


him, and know God, and then sin against Him. 
After a man has sinned against the Holy Ghost, 
there is no repentance for him. ... he has got to 
deny Jesus Christ when the heavens have been 
opened to him, and to deny the plan of salvation 
with his eyes open to the truth of it” (TPJS, p. 358; 
cf. Heb. 10:26-29). 

If people have such knowledge and willfully 
turn altogether away, it is a sin against light, a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and figuratively “they cru¬ 
cify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame” (Heb. 6:4-6; D&G 76:35). 
Such remain as though there were no atone¬ 
ment, except that they shall be resurrected from 
the dead (Alma 11:41). 

RODNEY TURNER 


URIM AND THUMMIM 

The Urim and Thummim is mentioned in the Bible 
and, with added details about its use and signifi¬ 
cance, in latter-day scriptures. It is an instrument 
prepared by God through which revelation may be 
received. Abraham learned about the universe 
through the Urim and Thummim (Abr. 3:1—4). The 
Prophet Joseph Smith “through the medium of the 
Urim and Thummim . . . translated the [Book of 
Mormon] by the gift and power of God” (HC 4:537; 
D&G 10:1; JS—H 1:62). Servants of God who are 
allowed to use the Urim and Thummim have been 
known as seers (Mosiah 8:13), among whom were 
Abraham, Moses, the brother of Jared, Mosiah 2 , 
Almai, Helamanj, Moroni 2 , and Joseph Smith. 

In Antiquity at least two different Urim and 
Thummim existed, and possibly three. Chronolog¬ 
ically, the brother of Jared received the first known 
one (D&C 17:1). This same set came into the hands 
of Mosiah 2 and other Book of Mormon prophets, 
subsequently being deposited with the GOLD 
plates (JS—II 1:35). The fate of the second set, 
given to Abraham (Abr. 3:1), remains unknown. 
Unless Abraham’s Urim and Thummim had been 
passed down, Moses received a third set men¬ 
tioned first in Exodus 28:30. The Urim noted in 1 
Samuel 28:6, probably an abbreviated form of 
Urim and Thummim, was most likely the one pos¬ 
sessed by Moses (cf. Num. 27:18-21). What hap¬ 
pened to this one is also unknown, though cer¬ 
tainly by postexilic times the Urim and Thummim 
were no longer extant (Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65). 
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Joseph Smith described the Urim and Thum- 
mim as “two transparent stones set in the rim of a 
[silver] how fastened to a breast plate” (HC 4:537; 
JS—II 1:35). Biblical evidence allows no conclu¬ 
sive description, except that it was placed in a 
breastplate over the heart (Ex. 28:30; Lev. 8:8). 

Urim and Thummim is the transliteration 
of two Hebrew words meaning, respectively, 
“light(s)” and “wholeness(es)” or “perfection(s).” 
While it is usually assumed that the -im ending on 
both words represents the Hebrew masculine plu¬ 
ral suffix, other explanations are possible. 

The Urim and Thummim to be used during 
and after the Millennium will have a functional 
similarity to the Urim and Thummim mentioned 
above. God’s dwelling place is called a Urim and 
Thummim; and the white stone of Revelation 2:17 
is to become a Urim and Thummim for inheritors 
of the CELESTIAL KINGDOM (D&C 130:8-10). 

PAUL y. HOSKISSON 


UTAH EXPEDITION 

The U tah War of 1857-1858 was the largest military 
operation in the United States between the times 
of the Mexican War and the Civil War. It pitted the 
Mormon militia, called the nauvoo legion, 
against the army and government of the United 
States in a bloodless but costly confrontation that 
stemmed from the badly handled attempt by the 
administration of President James Buchanan to 
replace Brigham young as governor of utaii 
TERRITORY. It delayed, but did not prevent, the 
installation of Governor Alfred Cumming, and it 
had a significant impact on the territory, its pre¬ 
dominantly Latter-day Saint inhabitants, and the 
Church itself. Because the conflict resulted from 
misunderstandings that were distorted by time and 
distance, had the transcontinental telegraph been 
completed in 1857 instead of 1861, the expedition 
almost certainly would not have occurred. 

The decision to replace Governor Young was 
inevitable, given the national reaction to the 
Church’s 1852 announcement of plural 
marriage and Republican charges in the cam¬ 
paign of 1856 that the Democrats favored the “twin 
relics of barbarism”—polygamy and slavery. The 
method chosen to implement that decision, how¬ 
ever, is still puzzling. Apparently influenced by 
reports from Judge W. E. Drummond and other 


former territorial officials, Buchanan and his cabi¬ 
net decided that the Latter-day Saints woidd reject 
a non-Mormon governor. So, without investiga¬ 
tion, mail service to Utah was suspended and 2,500 
troops led by Albert Sidney Johnston were ordered 
to accompany Cumming to Great Salt Lake City. 

Remembering earlier difficulties with troops 
and perhaps swayed by the ardor of the recent ref¬ 
ormation movement (see REFORMATION [LDS] 
of 1856-1857), Church leaders interpreted the 
army’s unannounced coming as religious persecu¬ 
tion and decided to resist. Brigham Young, still 
acting as governor, declared martial law and de¬ 
ployed the Nauvoo Legion to delay the troops with 
“scorched earth” tactics. Harassing actions, includ¬ 
ing burning three supply trains and capturing hun¬ 
dreds of government cattle, forced Johnston’s ex¬ 
pedition and the accompanying civil officials into 
winter quarters at Camp Scott and Eckelsville, 
near burned-out Fort Bridger, some 100 moun¬ 
tainous miles east of Salt Lake City. 

During the winter both sides strengthened 
their forces. Congress, over almost unanimous 
Republican opposition, authorized two new volun¬ 
teer regiments, and Buchanan, Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd, and Army Chief of Staff Winfield 
Scott assigned 3,000 additional regular troops to 
reinforce the Utah Expedition. Meanwhile, Utah 
communities were called upon to equip a thousand 
men for a spring campaign. Predictions of hostili¬ 
ties came from LDS pulpits, Camp Scott, and the 
national press. 

There is persuasive evidence, however, that 
Brigham Young never intended to force a military 
showdown. He and other leaders often spoke of 
abandoning and burning their settlements rather 
than permitting their occupation by enemies, as 
had happened in Missouri and Illinois. 

That Brigham Young hoped for a diplomatic 
solution is clear from his early appeal to Thomas L. 
Kane, the influential Pennsylvanian who had for 
ten years been a friend of the Mormons. Soon after 
Christmas, Kane received Buchanan’s permission 
to go to Utah, via Panama and California, as an 
unofficial mediator. Reaching Salt Lake City late in 
February, he found Church leaders ready for 
peace but distrustful. When the first reports of 
Kane’s contacts with General Johnston were dis¬ 
couraging, the apprehension was reinforced. 

The “Move South” resulted. President Young 
announced on March 23, 1858, that all settlements 
in northern Utah must be abandoned and prepared 
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PROCLAMATION 

BY THE GOVERNOR. 


CITIZENS OF UTAH— 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

In defense against the approach of Johnston’s army, 
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tory without permission from an authorized officer. 
Courtesy Special Collections Department, University of 
Utah Libraries. 

for burning if the army came in. The evacuation 
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UTAH GENEALOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 

Printed from 1910 to 1940 by the Genealogical 
Society of Utah, Utah Genealogical and Historical 
Magazine provided instruction for local Church 
leaders and members on how to do genealogy and 
submit names of ancestors for temple ordinances. 
It often contained material for ward genealogical 
classes and reports about stake activities in geneal¬ 
ogy and temple work. For serious genealogists it 
contained articles on sources and methodology. It 
also printed genealogies, biographies, and news 
about activities of the Genealogical Society of Utah 
and its library. 

In 1940 the role of the Utah Genealogical So¬ 
ciety in directing genealogical and temple activi¬ 
ties among the Latter-day Saints was changed, and 
with it, the need for its magazine as a separate pub¬ 
lication. Its last issue (October 1940) announced 
that the First Presidency had assigned responsibil¬ 
ity for genealogical and temple activities to local 
priesthood leaders. From this time on, genealogy 
columns began to appear as regular features in the 
Instructor and the Improvement Era, and later in 
the Church News, which became the new forum 
for official Church statements about genealogy and 
temple activities. 

RAYMOND S. WRIGHT III 


UTAH STATEHOOD 

By 1847, experience had clearly taught the Latter- 
day Saints the importance of obtaining more politi¬ 
cal autonomy and protection than was offered by a 
territorial government, whose federally appointed 
officials would have little sympathy for the LDS 
way of life ( see POLITICS: political history). 
Therefore, from the time the Mormon pioneers 
arrived in the Great Basin, they fervently sought 
statehood and self-government. In 1850, 1856, 
1862, 1867, 1872, and 1882, LDS representatives 
made appeals for statehood to the U.S. Congress, 


all to no avail. In fact, statehood seemed to become 
more elusive as time went on, because those op¬ 
posed to Utah statehood could generate emotional 
opposition through the issue of plural marriage. 
In 1865, Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, visited Utah and point¬ 
edly warned Brigham YOUNG that his territory 
could never become a state so long as the Church 
upheld polygamy. Latter-day Saints persisted in 
the practice, which for another generation blocked 
Utah’s admission as a state. 

After the U.S. Supreme Court ruled deci¬ 
sively against plural marriage in 1879 ( see 
REYNOLDS V. UNITED states), federal officials 
began to enforce laws more firmly during what 
became known as the antipolygamy raid ( see 
antipolygamy legislation). The Edmunds- 
Tucker Act of 1887, intended to bar polygamists 
from voting, was still pending in Congress when 
LDS agents secured approval from President 
Grover Cleveland’s administration and from Presi¬ 
dent of the Church John TAYLOR for a strategy of 
seeking statehood by accepting a Utah constitution 
prohibiting plural marriage. President Taylor’s be¬ 
lief in plural marriage remained unaltered, but he 
recognized that elected state officials would likely 
enforce marriage laws more leniently than ap¬ 
pointed federal officials had done. In mid-1887 
such a constitution was framed and ratified in 
Utah. Despite these efforts, congressional Demo¬ 
crats balked at delivering statehood until the 
Church gave up polygamy. 

Soon thereafter, the First Presidency of the 
Church, acting as a committee on statehood, began 
working with members of the Republican party. 
Some Republicans had been hostile to the Church 
and its marriage practices; others recognized the 
value of the Mormon vote throughout the West. 
With the assistance of friendly Republican party 
leaders, George Q. Cannon, counselor in the First 
Presidency, and others thwarted a proposed law 
that would have disfranchised all LDS voters, not 
just the polygamists. Yet, the threat of such legisla¬ 
tion persisted, along with the even more ominous 
peril that the four Utah temples stood in danger 
of being confiscated under provisions of the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act. 

Church leaders early faced the irony that the 
statehood and home rule desired as an additional 
protection for the Church and its institutions could 
seemingly be obtained only by yielding a part of 
the religious life they wished to protect. With ever 
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harsher legislation, they now faced the necessity of 
bending on less central matters in order to protect 
the core mission and essential ordinances of the 
Church. In these circumstances, Church President 
Wilford woodruff fervently sought and received 
divine direction. Accordingly, he publicly an¬ 
nounced in his 1890 MANIFESTO that he would no 
longer permit plural marriages in opposition to the 
laws of the United States, thus removing the main 
obstacle to Utah statehood and protecting the tem¬ 
ples and other matters central to the faith. 

Perhaps the most important remaining prob¬ 
lem to be resolved before Utah could gain state¬ 
hood was normalizing political affairs within the 
territory. Up to that time, non-LDS voters had 
mainly backed the so-called Liberal party, while 
Church members belonged to the People’s party, 
primarily associated in national affairs with the 
Democrats. LDS leaders recognized the necessity 
of convincing party members in Congress that 
Utah voters were not irretrievably aligned with the 
Democrats. It was time for Utah politics to mirror 
the federal, with the Democratic and Republican 
parties both being strong. This took place with 
impressive dispatch through determined efforts by 
John Henry Smith, an apostle, and others. At their 
urging, local LDS leaders—and in some cases en¬ 
tire congregations—were divided along national 
party lines. 

However, as Republican party members be¬ 
came more convinced that admission of Utah as a 
state might give them two more U.S. senators in 
the closely balanced upper house, Democratic law¬ 
makers became less committed to the cause of 
statehood, necessitating complex and intense be¬ 
hind-the-scenes lobbying efforts. The chief agents 
in these negotiations were Rishop Hiram R. Claw¬ 
son and his relative Colonel Isaac Trumbo, a close 
friend of President Wilford Woodruff, whose effec¬ 
tive lobbying with Republican lawmakers was of 
critical importance. Through a series of discussions 
and agreements, Trumbo and Clawson finally re¬ 
gained the cooperation of key Democratic leaders, 
partly by agreeing that actual admission of the state 
would not take place until 1896, after Democrats 
had an opportunity to complete their congressional 
agenda without the possible opposition of Republi¬ 
can senators from Utah. 

The enabling act for admission was passed in 
July 1894, allowing a state constitutional conven¬ 
tion to meet in early 1895. Once the constitution 
was approved by the U.S. Congress, it was submit¬ 


ted to Utah citizens for ratification at the same time 
that they elected their first state officers. Finally, 
on January 4, 1896, President Grover Cleveland 
proclaimed Utah a state, the forty-fifth, and the 
new government went into effect two days later. 
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UTAH TERRITORY 

The arrival of the Latter-day Saints in the salt 
lake valley in July 1847 preceded by only a few 
months the transfer of the Utah area and much 
more of the American Southwest from Mexico to 
the United States. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hi¬ 
dalgo was signed on February 2, 1848, making the 
transfer final. A petition requesting the United 
States to grant statehood to the Utah area was de¬ 
livered in 1849, but statehood was not granted. 
Instead, Utah Territory was created as part of the 
national Compromise of 1850. The compromise 





Celebrating Utah’s admission to the United States in 
1896, the Salt Lake Temple is draped with a huge flag of 
the United States. Courtesy Special Collections Depart¬ 
ment, University of Utah Libraries. 
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Brigham Young’s certificate of appointment as governor of Utah Territory (1850), signed by 
Millard Fillmore, President of the United States. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 


admitted California into the Union as a free state 
and designated Utah and New Mexico as territo¬ 
ries with the right to decide whether to permit 
slavery or not. 

Beyond the complications of the slavery issue, 
the petition for statehood was weakened by several 
other factors. The first was the tremendous size of 
the proposed State of Deseret {see deseret, 
state of) with boundaries extending into south¬ 
ern California. In addition, the small population of 
Deseret (less than 12,000 in 1850 excluding Native 
Americans) was far short of the 60,000 required for 
statehood by the Northwest Ordinance of 1785. 
And Anti-Mormon sentiment in Congress added 
further weight to these reasons for organizing Utah 
Territory rather than admitting Deseret into the 
Union as a state. 

The act creating Utah Territory was signed by 
President Millard Fillmore on September 9, 1850. 
The boundaries of the territory were the forty- 
second parallel on the north, the thirty-seventh 
parallel on the south, the summits of the Rocky 
Mountains to the east, and the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains to the west. In 1861, Utah Territory 
was significantly reduced when Nevada was admit¬ 


ted to the Union (with a smaller population than 
Utah), the western slope of the Rockies became 
part of the Colorado Territory, and the northeast¬ 
ern corner of Utah Territory was included in Wyo¬ 
ming Territory. 

The 1850 act provided for a territorial legisla¬ 
ture and a delegate to Congress, and established 
the following major offices to carry out governmen¬ 
tal activities: territorial governor, secretary of the 
territory, U.S. marshal, U.S. attorney, chief jus¬ 
tice, associate justice, and superintendent of In¬ 
dian affairs. The president of the United States 
filled these offices by appointment—a situation 
fraught with problems, for territorial residents 
were excluded from electing their own governing 
officials. Federal appointees were often considered 
incompetent and malicious. 

The transition from an autonomous govern¬ 
ment under the direction of Church authorities to 
one administered under provisions of the territo¬ 
rial organic act was made easier by the appoint¬ 
ment of Brigham YOUNG as the first territorial gov¬ 
ernor and the superintendent of Indian affairs. 
Difficulties arose, however, as Brigham Young’s 
forceful methods and local popularity rankled non- 
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As second counselor to Brigham Young, Jedediah Mor¬ 
gan Grant (1816-1856) was one of the main figures in the 
Utah Reformation during the early years of the Utah 
Territory. At age eighteen he served in Zion’s Camp, 
and later he became Salt Lake City’s first mayor. The 
father of Heber J. Grant, he died at age forty. 


Mormon carpetbag appointees—especially the 
chief justice and associate justices. For their part, 
some of these non-Mormon imports from the East 
acted in ways that offended local sensibilities. 

Conflicts also developed between territorial 
judges and locally elected county officials— 
especially the probate judges, who, in Utah, had 
unusually broad jurisdiction. Elected by popular 
vote and often serving concurrently as local 
bishops, the probate judges also served as chair¬ 
men of the county court, which included three 
other selectmen, and oversaw timber and water 
resources. In addition, they supervised the estab¬ 
lishment of districts for roads, schools, voting, and 
other purposes; the levying of taxes; the construc¬ 
tion of public buildings; the care of orphans, the 
insane, and stray animals; and the election or ap¬ 
pointment of lesser officials. They also exercised 
original jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases 


(see COURTS, ECCLESIASTICAL, NINETEENTH 

century). 

In 1850 the territory consisted of only seven 
counties: Salt Lake, Davis, Weber, Tooele, Utah, 
Sanpete, and Iron. While these counties still ex¬ 
isted in 1896, when statehood was granted, their 
size had been reduced. When Utah became a 
state, twenty-eight of the present twenty-nine 
counties were functioning. 

The election of James Buchanan as U.S. presi¬ 
dent in 1856 and his decision to put down the al¬ 
leged Mormon rebellion and appoint a new territo¬ 
rial governor in place of Brigham Young led to the 
UTAH expedition of 1857-1858. At its peaceful 
conclusion, federal troops established Camp 
Floyd, forty miles south of Salt Lake City, and Al¬ 
fred Cumming became territorial governor. Dur¬ 
ing the ensuing years, eleven individuals were 
appointed territorial governor, and five territorial 
secretaries served briefly as acting governor. Most 
of the appointed officials were sincere in their ef¬ 
forts, though a few appeared to be political scoun¬ 
drels. All were challenged by the task of interpret¬ 
ing, administering, and enforcing federal laws 
that went against the beliefs and practices of 
Utah’s majority population (see antipolygamy 
legislation). 

The fundamental conflict was resolved and the 
way to statehood opened when Church President 
Wilford WOODRUFF issued the 1890 manifesto 
ending the practice of plural marriage. In July 
1894 U.S. President Grover Cleveland signed an 
enabling act to permit the people of Utah to pre¬ 
pare a state government. On January 4, 1896, 
President Cleveland proclaimed utaii state¬ 
hood, formally ending Utah’s territorial period. 
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